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ABSTRACT 

Career Education poses a challenge for in-service 
education and reguires management decision making from -ill the 
discipline areas and teaching levels. The major theme of this paper 
is that sound planning and management of a systematic in-service 
delivery system is basic to implementing career education, A planning 
format is presented for use in determining the strategy of the 
in-service effort, the structure of the program to be presented, and 
the instructional system which supports the effort. The secon^^ theme 
of the paper is that any in-service program dealing with a major 
change must consider that each school system generally has a large 
turnover of personnel, who may have little or no knowledge of career 
education or insight into its operational meaning. A third thence 
concerns the need to create an indeptl. Jinderstanding of the nature of 
career education and how it can add meaning and relevance to 
instruction. Steps in the strategy for in-service education are 
outlined, with a strong recommendation that the school district 
assume the cost of the professional retraining for the major policy 
change inherent in the career education concept. A case study of a 
preservice career education module is presented as a model for the 
design of an in-service program. Appended are instruments to assist 
district personnel in evaluating materials for career education and 
an attitudes survey to assess beliefs toward career education. 
(Author/VT) 
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FOREWORD 



Career education as a v^isible and viable theory of educational reform came on the Amer- 
ican scene as an identifiable entity circa 1971 and since then has received much attention iiot 
only in the professional press, but nKDre importantly in the public press. Proposed as a major 
integrative tliread for the entire K'12 curriculum, career education is an attempt at curriculum 
reform of a magnitude greater than most such efforts: (1) embodving the community and 
the world of work as a base^ (2) resting on the giant, free enterprise system of the U.S.A.: 
[}) requiring a professional movement of equal force— everyone in a school district must 
understand it and make it operational if it is to be implemented: (4) requiring that all teach- 
ers, counselors, administrators, and support personnel know their practicing role in light of 
changed i;oaIs: and (5) involving the use of new materials constantly being developed, tested 
and adopted. 

In short, career education, if it is to succeed, poses a very large challenge for in-service 
education. Unlike some past educational innovations, it impinges not on one discipline area, 
one level oi teaciiing, cmic method, or one scheduling adaptation: rather it impinges on every 
pupil at ev^ery grade, and hence upon everyone and everything in the district and in the com- 
m unit v. A few workshops and in-service days will support some types of cducaticma) reform 
but thev are inconsequential when compared to what we face in career education. What is 
needed is a management effort characteristic of the best personnel training efforts, which 
evidences input into decision-making trorn ail the grcmps involved. 
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INTRODUCTION 



It career cdiicaticMi is the major educational rctorni it appears to be, it will impact upon 
every subject, every grade, and every pupi! in the district. As sucii, it poses an in-service prob- 
lem h)T the district: a problem with two basic components which the management must con- 
sider. First, those charged with the curriculum development programs must decide what is to 
be taught, and outline the competencies which are to be required of students in everv aspect 
ot career education. The second management problem rests in ensuring that everv adminis- 
trator, teacher, counseled, and support person can understand career education as a concept, 
relate it to the world of work as it exists in a technological society, and deliver it in terms o\ 
the learning experiences needed by every student. 

One can hardly travel the length and breadth oi a state such as Michigan, or visit various 
communities around the country, or attend natic:)nal professional meetings without hearing 
that various districts have been engaged in career education workshops, conierences, and 
otlier in-service meetings. It is evident ^rom these activities tiiat tiiere is a good deal of energv 
devtned to helping the personnel in these districts understand career educiUion and developing 
inipleme!itation techniques. It appears that some districts are undertaking '\nie-sluK" in- 
servict* activities, while others are planning and conducting sequential activities. But i^enerallv 
each is gtiiiig its separate wav cUid tew are reptirting ia detail what tliev are doing. 

There is a substantial bodv ot literature now in the professional jt)urnals and in the public 
press about career education— its purposes, gt)als, and presumed outcomes. Supporting this is 
a body oi literiUure, again ot a substantial nature, which is related to selected aspects oi 
career education such as eareer development, and the roir of the social studies. There is, 
however, very little literature available whic:h describes and details in-service education pro- 
grams regaiding the strategy or goals sought, the r.u'get groups beini; served, or the methodc^logv 
or teciiniques of sucli progr.uns. 

As one would recogni/e fron) reviewing professional literature and hearing prc^fessicnial 
piesentatioiis at various meetings .md conferences, there are a good manv definitions (if career 
education. For the purpose ol' this publication, the concept of career education and its oper- 
ational visibility as identified in a matrix of elements and tiutctimes developed bv Tlie Center 
for Vocational "rechnical Education, is cicccpted as a base point. This particular model empha- 
si/es tlie concept that career education is a responsibility at all grade levels and in everv sub- 
ject matter area. 
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The iiiajor tliciiic ot this pubhcation is that soiiiul phnining and nianagcnicnt of a sys- 
tematic in-scrvicc delivery system is basie to implementing career education. A format is 
provided to assist in-service personnel determine the strategy of the in-service effort: the 
structure of :lie in-service education program or programs: and the instructional system, 
including methods, materials, and manpower. This concept is shown in Figure 1. The three- 
step development sliown is as appropriate t(^ a one-time training session as it is to a very com- 
plex, long-term effort involving various aspects of the distriet's personnel and various stages 
of competency development. 

A secondary theme of this publication is that any in-service program dealing with a 
maj(M' change must consider that there is generally a large turnover of personnel within a 
school system, if it could be assumed that all incoming or newly hired personnel were com- 
petent to implement a given curriculum thrust, then tlie in-service educaticm progfcUn could 
be reduced over a period of years until it was no longer needed. However, the present state 
of pre-service education provides almost no acquaintanceship with career education. This 
means that each school ean expect most of its newly hired personnel, at least those without 
prior teaching experience, to have little or no knowledge of career education. Even if thev 
do understand the basics of career education, it is probable that they have little or no real 
insight into the operational meaning of career education in the classroom. 

A third tlieme is that the career educatit)n reform movement should not be viewed 
primarily as a methodological thrust. It is not solely or even primarily a questic:)n of how to 
train teachers to insert career development concepts into the subject or grad<^ hwel that they 
teach. While this will be a majc:>r factor in terms tjf final iniplementatic^n, it should be obvious 
to all who have worked with educational personnel that unless they understand why the 
change is needed, the task cannot be completely accomplished. Therefore, it appears that 
one of the major in-service (teacher educator) prtiblems is that of creating in every staff mem- 
ber an in-depth understanding ol the nature of career education and how it can add meaning 
and relevance to instruction for all students. 



STRATEGIES FOR IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 



In-service education begins with development t)f a strategy including who is in be invcilved 
their needs, and tlie expected outcomes. This is sliown in Figure 1. Tlie .strategy ma\' be 
either short range or long range but accountability begins with defining what is Co be accom- 
plished and how it is to be measured. 



DcvclDpint; ;i str.itci^y incnis tli;it ilic sci'(m)I iiiiist li;ivc in writing .\ d(.*tinirivc [Position 
tow.ird career eduCcUitMi cUid wlia( it wishes to accotuplisli within the school .is well as out- 
side rlu- school. A statenieiit o\ ^i)als sinjuld detail and uiideri;ird the broad position state 
nicnt ot sjpport. 

I^istiict Responsibility tor In-service Education 

C^areer education re^^juires major change involving inanv aspects ot the school and coni^ 
inunity. so the question ot in-service eilucatit>n is hjrger than the school itself. M.niai^enient 
must determine CcU-ly whether nv iu)t e.ireer etiucation is to he a district-wide pro^r.im and 
the level ol funding which is ti) he invested. 

There is little doubt that the field i)f education is the onlv component of the American 
luisiness-industrial-governmeiital structure that generally requires its employees to obtain 
tlieir own professional upgrading on tlieir uwu time .uid at their nwu expense. This poliev 
might he defended on the basis that sinee the indivithial i.s free to move from one eniplover 
to vHiother and is in charge of his own professional development, he bear the cost. However, 
if .1 district adt)pts the concept of career education as a major cliange. it is asking its enifiloyees 
to retrain and up^ratle themselves tt) carrv out the policy. 

It is strongly recommended, therefore, that the school iissume the cost, including; the 
time of tlie individual. To do otlierwise implies that personnel in the school should use their 
own time and money \\'he!iever the sclu)t)l decides to embark on a shift in educational direc- 
tion. T!iis is h.irdly an acceptable or logicallv suppt)rtal')le pt)sition. 

Another important decision is determining whether the in-service education program 
should be org.nii/ed on .i district or Iniilding level, i'eains of teachers, administrators, and 
support personnel within a given building cm make a progiam operatit)nal for a defined 
student hod\' and presents .i strong .wginneiit for this kind i)f' org.nii/ation. Wliile t!ie build- 
itig level may seem appropriate inv implementation, it should be recogni/ed that the buildiui^s 
within a district should relate to each other. The subject matter designations which cross 
building lines are iocal points for the implementation of career education objectives. 'Iliese 
concerns are pcU"ticularly relevant after grade six when the offerings tend to be structured 
into department. d or sid')ject matter areas. 

The district should also ask i:self whether or not it wishes to l^e an integral part of a 
unified, multi-district effort. In some states there are larger or supernumerar\' districts such 
as the county organi/atii)n. encompassing main' ot the local districts. Where a local district 
is part v)f a larger organi^:ation, the str.uegv of the district may be dictated not onlv by its 
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internal objectives but \\\so by tlu>se with whom it is acting in concert. Career education in 
many states has Ivecorne a ci)ncept endorsed by the state educ«r:icjnal agencv and is, therefore, 
a niacter ut tup prioritv lor educatioi^il goal setting tor all districts in tlie state. 

Steps in Outlining the Strategy 

The first step in strategy development is to identitv the target audiences for in-service 
education. These may be defiried by various roles such as: 

1 ) Their line relationship in the school includirig line administration, classroom 
instructional staff and support personnel such as librarians and instructional 
media personnel. 

2) Their role as it is related to any kind of depart i]]cntal offerings sucli as tlie 
social studies department. 

y Their role as thev see it in terms cjf various professional associations to 
which they belong. 

4'; Their role as tliev see it as informal groupings or wdiat may be termed in 
some fashion. "The CJiijues." 

Each target group must be defined by contact category and by role. In a sense, the group to 
which each belongs will determine the psychological set (or attitude) which each brings to 
the in-service education program. The schools strategy in recognizing the various sets will 
pav dividends. Any new educational thrust retjuires the approval c)f the individuals who are 
seen bv staff as the Icgitimizers a]id the approval figures. Tlie function of legitimizing indi- 
viduals is well documented in the literature on the change process. 

The second step in tlefining the strategy is to devett^p for each target group a table of 
the Competencies desired. A table outline is slunvn in Figure 2. The competeiicies will 
initiallv be awareness and understanding, and later, tht)se ct)nccrned with operational effec- 
tiveness in ternis of the rede of each indi\'idual per !iis assignment within the scliocd. For 
example, the teacher as well as the librarian inav need to be able to evaluate materials for 
classroom use, but the administrator mav not be required to have anv competency in this 
area. On the other hand, the administratc)r mav require extensive development of his coni- 
petencv in explaining career education to communitv groups while the teacher mav require 
oaly a niininiutti competency in this arcc^. The development c)f an in-service education program 
strategy requires a careful (outlining of the competencies needed by eac ii target group. 



Tlic third step in str.Ui'i^y clcvclopniLMit involvL's the question ot who will provide phni- 
ning input. TIktc are two basie questions to be answered: 

I j Whieh target groups ean provide information? 

2) Wiiieh grcmps will be afiected bv the in-service proe;ram? 

Wiien target grou[/S have been ideticiHed. the strategy defined, and the strategy outlined, 
tile in-service program ean be Hnalizcd. A nianagenienr decision is necessary, to determine 
w^iietiier tiie program is to be short or long range. It is quite possible that both short and 
long range goals can be combined iiito a program statement wliicli includes short range goals 
tor some groups, intermediate goals for others, and long range goals tor the entire school. 
This decision is a part of t!ie first step. At this point, the team devising the strategy must 
submit the overall plan to those who legitimize it and will support it for the duration of the 
program. 

Development of Droad Competencies 

A modified education program for all students, teachers, and administrative personnel 
requires an in-service program large eiumgh to have significant impact. The economics of the 
task, a necessarv input into management decisions, can be estimated by using the manning 
table shown in Table 1. This "maiming table'' shows persoimel numbers by target groups, and 
allows for changes in the sclKK)rs roster. It is especiallv important to know the number of 
new personnel who have joined the scho(d and whether they are trained in career education. 

The needs of various school personnel for in-service education appear to be best derived 
fron; an analysis of the requirements of an operational career education program and an 
assessment of what each group o\ personnel bring to it. it cannot be assumed tliat the staff 
has cfie professional competence to c.rrry out their assigned instrurticinal or adtninistrative 
furtetion. Some new skills, attitudes, and understandings may be needed. 

Careei education appears to require several basic competencies: 

1) An understanding of the current world of w(jrk situation in our technological 
society including acquaintanceship with the basic (occupational cluster appn^ach. 

2) An awareness of the crucialitv of the jcob in our society as a basis for economic 
support for each individuah with an accompanving awareness that job satisfac- 
tion is not materialistic but humanistic. 
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3) Acccptin^^ that career cducariuii will require very little in terms oi new courses 
or units ot" instruction , but rather, will retjuire a rctocusing of the content of 
instruction bv applvin^ u to real lite situations and the developmental needs 
ot youili. 

4j Understanding the career development process and how in apply it in teaeh- 
iui^ situations. 



Desired Cumpetence Levels 

The strategy involves dctcrmina tiun oi the level oi competence sought bv each partici- 
pant. Specifying this end product becomes the basis tor the evaluation which will answer 
the cjUestion, "Did we achieve the goal?" The goal speciiication step likewise provides input 
hjr decisions a. bout the structure of the eiiort and the kinds oi manpower, materials, and 
media to be employed. 

The areas oi competence might be: 

1"; Acquaintanceship with the basic conce[)t of career educatio?i, its major sub- 
i};oals, and its developmental stai^es. 

2) Knu\vlcdy;e of the career cducatioi^ matrix bv grade and conteiu area, 

3) Acceptance ot the need for career education in the scliool and the community 
and williniiness ro serve as a chcUiiie aiient. 

4) Operational ability to devise career education objectives suitable to ones role; 
and to select materials, method, and media appropriate to the objectives. 

5) In-depth competence to design, engineer, test and disseminate new strategies 
and mateiicds iov use in the school. 

Determiniition ot broad goals such as rho.se above should be tollovved bv specif v'ing them 
in performance terms tor each target participant group (elementary building administrators, 
secondary faculty, and special education personnel). The involvement of representatives of 
the u^ser and implementor groups is vital to a realistic appraisal of achievable goals, to mod- 
ification as the groups nu)ve up the scale oi competencv, and t() the evaluation and feedback 
process as the in-service program progresses. 
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The user and iniplcmciitor group rcprcsLMitativ(.*s will also become the "legitiniizers'' of 
the thrust. They probably will emerge as the eoiitiiuiiiig leadership cadre who posses the 
capacity and commitment to implement change over the iong-temi and to sustain t!ie niomen- 
tuin during the inevitable periods of ••failure to meet expectations." 

The history of large-scale research and development efforts in curriculum reform evidence 
the need for leadership groups to coiuiiiuallv reinforce the teacher or implementor while thev 
face the frustrations of not being able to accomplish all they set out to do. The in-service 
program must include provisions for meeting such personal needs of the participants. In 
particular, the classroom teacher who is '•on the firing line" must perceive or experience 
examples of colleague and administrative action which are supportive of the teacher's efforts 
and which sustain their ego during periods of failure and frustration. 



A Final Checklist 

The in-service education program begins with the development of a stratci^v which is an 
amalgamation of the opinions, concerns, and commitments of the various target groups in the 
district. These include the governing board, the appointed ct)mmunitv groups, the line admin- 
istrators, and the instructional staffing groups. 

If an in-service program is to succeed, the groups, who are responsible for its implemen- 
tation, nmst be prepared to answer the ft)llowing "gcj or no-go" questions: 

1 ') Over what tin^e span are wc willing to commit ourselves to a planned 
program of curriculum development as well as associated development 
of professional and community personnel? 

2) What amounts of financing will be committed to provide the necessarv 
resources for the in-service programs? What are the sources? 

3) To wh.it degree will in-service education be expected as a part of each 
employee's professional development for an advanced degree? 

4) Is our goal that of providing a cadre of leadership personnel and im pie- 
men ters as opposed to bringing all district perscMinel up to some minimum 
of competency regarding career education? 
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5) Will the program operntc priinnrily on the building level, on a subject matter 
or discipline basis, ur be seen as a district-wide endeavor encompassing all 
levels and subject matter areas? 

6) How are we planning to bring all newly hired personnel up to the minimum 
standard expected in . our district in career education prior to the time they 
enter the classroom or engage in other district responsibilities? 

7) To what extcFit is the district prepared to support increased teacher comr 
petencc with appropriate instructional resources including jiiaterials, media, 
and needed community experiences by students? 

8) Can the district be moved ahead Totally and in concert or must the career 
education thrust be spearheaded by the forward movements oi selected 
groups within selected buildings? 

9) Are district personnel sutficiently prepared to carry out the in-service 
program or must we secure the commitment or help from professional 
or outside agencies, groups, or consulting organizations? 

10) To what degree are we willing to state career education competencies for 

our personnel in behavioral terms and be willing to hold each person account- 
able to a minimum standard? 

1 I) Are ail groups within the district, including administrators, counselors, 
instructional personnel, and support personnel, willing to engage to the 
same degree in the training needed to bring them to a minimum level of 
competence which is respected by other groups? 

12) To what degree is the district willing to have in-service progran^s led by 
personnel in the district as opposed to professional employees from outside 
the district? 

13) Will a total in-service program for career education in anv way negate the 
other in-service goals which we have adopted previously and are currently 
on-going? If so, are we willing to make a fundamental shift in our basic 
strategy and directions? 

14) Do we believe tiiat career education is viable, .sufficient for investing in a 
long term strategy or are we in a position of looking at an immediate problem 
coniniitment? 
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15) Ccin personnel be released from cheir nssigned duties to act as leaders of the 
ill-service program or do we expect this to be acconiplislied by additional 
compensation and coniniirnient of hours outside the regular professional 
day? 

16) Do we have sufficient resource facilities to set up needed in-service training 
rooms and accompanying collections of professional and instructional 
materials? 

17) Are vvc as a district willing to set up a suHicient backup system to provide 
every teacher with a cataloging and indexing system which will provide them 
with needed instructional materials and media? 

18) Is tlie district willing to back up the in-service program with a district-wide 
program of public relations and publicity which will engender comttiunity 
support from all groups? 

19) If the in-service program uncovers areas of we^ikness in various subject matter 
areas and or grade levels, will the district con.imit itself to the necessary 
resources to restructure curriculum and instructional materials? 

20) Arc we committed to the worth of every individual and are wc willing to 
adjust our curriculum as a result of the in-service program to the needs of 
student and community groups which are classified as minority and dis- 
advantaged? 

21) Are we comnutted to the principle that a job is a crucial aspect of an indi- 
vidual's life in our society and that his education should be responsive to 
this principle. 

22) Can wc agree that being prepared for an occupation and being prepared 
to accomplish its demands is a iiumanistic act which the school should 
support? 

23) Are we agreed that the resoi^rces necessary to deliver common support for 
career education are et|ually as important as the conipetencies of district 
personnel. 
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STRUCTURING THE IN-SERVICE EFFORT 



Ahcr the in->cr\'icc cducatii)n pro^^rani stnuci^y has hccn finalized and accepted by all 
legitimizing; groups, the inaiiagement continues devising patterns of activity which will bring 
about achievement the goals. At this point, the planners need :o determine how clientele 
are to be recruit .'d and selected, the competencies needed, the timing and sequence of offer- 
ings, and the needs and availability of rescjurces. 



Encour.iL^in^!; Participation 

In (Hir society there is a ci)lloquial saying that ''at times vou have to entice an individual 
with a carrot and at other times with a stick.** A saying such as this which has withstood the 
test of time may be equally useful in professional decision making. By analogy, it mav be 
chat the in-service career education porgram will be one in which all school personnel are 
urged to participate. On the other hand, the concept of career education may be such a 
departure from present practice that ^taff need to unde**stand and accept its basic mission 
beft)re rhey are ready to embark on an intensive in-service program. What is implied, is a 
need for personnel in the district to determine if son" e type of short va!ige and easy-to-acccpt 
in-service pn^gram is needed whicli will sensitize district personnel to tlie merits of career 
education. In oiher words, there may be a need zo "turn-on'" persoriiiel before thev are re<idy 
to engage themselves in an intensive program of staff developnient. 

While the rhetoric of career education is impressive, there will still be many among the 
administrative and the instructional staff who will demonstrate a "show-nie"' attitude. There- 
fore, enthusiasm needs to be generated so as to produce motivation for <i longer range plan. 
The proposition is that the personnel of a district must be inspired to want co invest their 
time and energy. They must see that this investment will provide a return for them which 
can be perceived as an attaimnent n\ the goals for their own role within the district. 

As a corollary, it would be unwise to approach in-service education For career education 
o!i the assumption that the whole thing is something that. asCIlaser savs. "You oughta 
wanta/' Those involved in planning a c.ireer educ.ition in-service progr.im will do well to 
recognize the motivations oi each gri)up and include them in the str.itegv of the plan. Exper- 
ience has shown that invcjlveinent in c.nx'cr education is the verv best wav to convince per- 
sonnel of the need to make an investment in this curricular reform. Rhetoric ma)' impress 
it seldom c(>nvinces. 
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Meeting Teacher Needs 



In-service program iiiusr iiieer the perciMveil needs those participating. The toHowinii 
questions or statements illustrate the thinking; ot soMie school sriitY: 

1 ' "Career education appears to be a proi^rani which prc.vides evervone with a job 

and an income to spend and is tlieretore m .uerialistic. I think this contlicts 
with a humanistic point ot view. As a teacher 1 have well-detined goals within 
the subject matter and grade that I reach: whv should I add soinetliing ro mv 
curriculum?" 

2 "1 really cannot see forcing every child d) make a career preparation decision 
in gr.ides 9 or 1 0." 

3 "Yes. I believe that we can implement career education bv developing a much 
stronger guidance program in oui junior hii;li school.'' 

4 "I certain I v believe in this but we are already doing this in subjects that I 
teach." 

5, "Most ot the parents in our district can attord to send their children to 
college and therefore we do ni)t net ! career educati(.)n/' 

(); "Except tor the professions, most training tor jobs will be given to a person 
bv the business (^r industrial employer." 

!■ "I Ljuestion whether we should attempt to sell everyone the tree enterprise 
svstem with all its taidts." 

<S "It career education will work, then we can solve our we I tare and unemplov- 
ment problems." 

9 "1 see no need to expand <i vocation.d program so that every individu.d takes 
a 'shop' Course." 

Tliese statements were actuallv propc)sed l)v teachers and adniinistrators re^ardiiii; 
career education. While the are onlv illustrative ot opinion, thev are significant in that thev 
represent the need ot not only ansvN'ering L)uestions. but ot attempting to dissuade individuals 
trom previous conceptualised opinions a/ul positions. As a practical suggestion, it implies 
that the participants in an in-service program should be assessed, in terms of their beliet and 
value systems regarding career education, betore the program is undertaken. 

14 
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IX'tcrininiiii; Attitiuliii.il C.li.iiu^c 



Opinion-polliDi; (.dn .jssist in sctti:)i» up the strucrurc of the in-scrvicc education proi^r.iin 
dud provide d b.isis tor dotcrniiniiig cIkuu^cs in attitude. It siiould not be forgotten that the 
intioduction ot a new eurricular coiicept must be based on the values that personnel hold, 
and that implementation CcUniot be achieved unless these values correhite with the final 
outcomes in terms oi student l-Jcli.iviorcd change. 

A s.nnple opinionnaire to survey the v.due positions cUid values held is shown in Appendix 
A. This opinionnaire should be modified to fit the role of individuals in various i^jrades and 
content disciplines as well as their iion-te.ichini; institutional responsibilities. 

Determining Prot;ram Content 

The following conipetencies deserve consideration hy the planning group as thev struc- 
ture the content for the target personnel groups within the school district. 

1) pA'cryonc should understand the liierarclial specification of occupatioris and 
their relev.nice to grade levels bv being fainiliar with basic sources such as 
'I'lic Dictionary of OccupKitioihil 'ritlt\<. 

2"( Those involved in c;ireer educ.ition must be familicU" with. <\uA appreeiative 
of. the American svstem of enterprise .md ect)nomic svstem within which 
the occupational role 's performed. 

3) (Career development is a process of stdges and should be wt^ll iniderstood a.s 
being more than git^up or individual counseling. 

4) Those u'lio have not experienced or observed the scope and diversitv of the 
world o! A'ork cannot be expected tt) rel.ite it ni their roles within tiie district. 

5^ C.'ctreer education requires that pei somiel evidence their rci^ard for the dignitv 
of Work ;is Well as theii' belief in tlie need for everv indivicUud tt) earn that 
which is needed for <i re.isoiiiible st.nulard n\ liv'int;. 

0/ ('.ireer eduction requires personnel to co mpe ten tl\' provide in their class- 
rooms world of work .ipplicitioiis of their subject matter which support 
gOcds for their couises. 



Tlic goals and processes of vocational educntioi] must be understood so that 
its posicion in the curriculum ciin be related to other operational programs 
within the K-12 program. 

Career education requires the knowledge by instructional personnel of how 
they can provide ''hands-on'' experiences. 

Competence in evaluation ot instructional materials and a knowledge of 
these will undergird career education at a given grade and contcju level is 
requisite to making career education operational. 

Understanding the career education matrix of performance objectives is 
fundamental to each individual's decision as to the '*fit" within their sphere 
of operation within the district's program. 

if career education is to become operational, its broad goals must be under- 
stood and acceptable as a mission of the district. 

Instructional personnel must be competent at selecting materials wliieh 
achieve career education goals in their grade and content specialization. 

Instructional personnel should be competent in recognizhig interdisciplinary 
relationships in the achievement ot a specified career education goal and be 
able to ehminate over-lap and duplication of effort. 

The role of outside agencies and con\munity groups n]ust be specified as to 
their contribution in providing learning experiences related to a career edu- 
cation objective and the appropriate grade and content area for these learn- 
ing experiences. 

Career education must reflect tlie national economic perspective of the 
country and, therefore, all who implement it must be grounded in the under- 
standing of the free enterprise system to whicli this nation is committed. 

Career education, as a common thrust, is a shared commitment of every 
educator as well as the parents and the conmiunity at large. Each person 
within a district must see his role through in-service education as a part 
of a team larger than his own role. 



AN INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM CASE STUDY 



The questions posed earlier reflect the need to make an in-service program a functioning 
reality. There are many ways to accomplish this goal, and an actual case study may help in 
demonstrating an approach. 

The following example describes a pre-servicc career education module for seniors at 
Michigan State University. It is presented as a model for the design of an in-service program 
which could be used with newly-employed teachers during the summer preceeding their 
Hrst year. 



The Setting 

The module involves elementary and secondary majors who have completed student 
teaching and are enrolled in a -course called ^'School and Society/' The focus of the course 
deals with social issues relating to education. Each student enrolls in several modules, one 
of which is entitled "Career Education.'' The strategy of this module is that of learning 
by discovery: that is. (1) finding out about career education by observing it in operation, 
(2) learning what the terminology of career education actually means as well as seeing the 
career education matrix in perspective, (3) identifying the meaning of the career education 
concept through its application to a given classroom situation, and (4) by inviting the future 
teacher to identify how career education ran be a viable concept within his value system." 

The module is based on the assumption that each enrollee is familiar with career edu- 
cation but wishes to view it as a possible answer to the role of the school in solving a social 
problem. In terms o-i the strategy behind this module, the seniors enrolled are assumed to 
be typical of the new teachers being hired. 



The Program Structutr e 

The module operates for a total of 18 clock-hours including three, three-hour group 
sessions, plus nine clock-hours of outside independent work. This total of 18 hours is quite 
typical ot in-service education courses. Each pre-service trainee is given a notebook contain- 
ing a statement of requirements, the instrument for evaluating instructional materials and 
a training manual, and a set of basic papers. They art-: 
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1) Rinehart, Bruce, "A Comprehensive Career Education Model: A Bridge 
Between School and Work." Presented to the Southwest Research Coor- 
dinating Council (Clearwater, Florida, May 16, 1972) 17 pp. ED 065 
690 MFS0.65 HC S3.29. 

2) Kruger, Daniel H., Manpower Problans aitd the Business Community. 
East Lansing: School of Labo:* and Industrial P.elations, Michigan State 
University. 1972. 

The initial session is an orientation to career "education and the requirements of the 
pre-service training program. Values and opinions about career education of each enrollee 
are assessed by means of a survey instrument shown in Appendix A. This session enables 
each enrollee to present his points of view about the need ior orientation and training for 
the world of work for students in his subject matter area. 

The second session involves training each enroHee to Tiiake an assessment of instructional 
materials using the prescribed evaluation instrument and accompanying evaluation material. 
Two trial runs arc held by the instructor. Daring the third session each enrollee is asked to 
present his point, of view regarding the question, *'Is Career Education Viable?" At the 
beginning of this summary session, each enrollee completes a post-test questionnaire to 
determine the degree to which his values or opinions about career education have changed 
during the course of the training session. 

The assessment instrument used in this training is an adaptation of instruments developed 
in two national materials evaluation projects [A First Step . . 1972; Vocational Izclucation . . 
1971), The instrument was developed by these national projects to provide evaluative ■ 
criteria for public school as well as commercial instructional materials and to provide a 
computer-based indexing and classification print-out system. 

The instrument shown in Appendix B has been reworked to provide a closer identifica- 
tion with the role of the classroom teacher in materials assessment. On the basis of its use 
in pre-service teacher education at Michigan State University, it appears that further adapta- 
tion is desirable to accomodate each classroom teacher's subject matter and grade level 
point of view. 

The training program presented can be the subject of a considerable experimental 
research in which the change or shite of values and opinions of the trainees are measured on 
a pre-test and post-test basis. Analysis factors could include such things as the amount and 
breadth of occupational experience, the subject matter emphasis, sex, age, and personality 
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hiccors. A lurcher rcscnrch clciiicMU cim be iiuroduccd in which this learning by discovery 
riictliod is contrasted to a control group subjected to n standard program oF lectures and 
readings. Also, the results of diis methodology on pre-service teacher trainees could be 
contrasted with those in administration and teaching with varying amounts of professional 
educational experience. 



Feedback and Evniuatton 

The basic evaluation of the module is in terms ot an opinionnaire administered as a 
post-test. Outcomes arc measured in terms oi shifts in direction on items from a similar 
instrumetu administered at the bco-innins; of the module. Feedback is also obtained bv 
luivingcach participant prepare a three-page paper entitled, ''is Career Education Viable?" 
The position papers provide an excellent basis for analyzing the professional point of view 
in terms oi the totality of tlic concept as it is understood following the module, and in 
terms of the subject matter and grade level of the individual preparing the paper.. Results 
o\ these two forms of evaluation indicate that learning by the discovery approach indeed 
produces an understanding of the basic approach embodied in the career-education concept, 
and an understanding of the terminology of the matrix. 



SUMMARY 



In summary, development of an in-service career education program requires sound 
planning and management to increase the likelihood oi success. Those responsible for 
program development must not forget chat there is a high turn-over of personnel in most 
schools, constantly bringing in persons with little or no background in career education. 
Therefore, one of the major problems of in-service teacher education is developing an indcptli 
understanding of career education within each staff member and identifying its implications 
for student instruction. 

Because career education touches virtually every aspect of the school and most of the 
community, it requires a much larger in-service education effort than most other educational 
innovatiojKS. Career education in-service teacher educatioji requires management decisions 
regarding: 

1) The Strategy— who will be involved, the degree of involvement, and what arc 
the primary goals. 
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2'! The S cm ecu PL* ciiiic traiiiL's. proL^riini scopi*. aiul resources and paccerns ot 
instruction. 

3) Tlie System -space and manpower requirements, mecliods and media employed, 
and evaluaiion cecliniqi/es. 

This requires che verv best management teclmiques utihzing input from all aspects of rhe 
scliool and communicv. 
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APPENDIX A 



All Artirudcs Survc\- ru 
AssL-ss Bi'licts I'owmi lI C.irL'LM* ELiucatiu^i * 

A. PERSONAL INFORMA TION 

1. StiulciK Nuiiihcr (hist 3 dii;its oiilx' 

2. Appri)\i{n;itc CmmcIc Pnint AvlT;i^l' 

3- iMarirdl St.itus: siiiirjc married a^cs of cliilclrcii 

4. Mall- Female 5. A^^e : Nearest oirtluiav : vrSs 

(). StLuient teaching; eompleted. Yes No Cirade Level 

Subject Area 

(Current teaehiiig pusitioii 

7. 'F'vfTes of C)ceupati<)ii.il Experience: 

job Tide Duties le.i;. Cllerk- Duranun [wks] ^ Tiiuc (full. 3/4. 1 12, 

i^eiieral uUiee duties; l/4j(e.iz;.. 1 vr. 1/2 time) 



8. Have vuu received aiiv kind nt ^'t)c.itional education or training;. Yes 

No If Yes. indicate tvpe ut tr. lining 

Vxpc ot i"Iii;li School program vou wen' ui. Ai adennc : (reneral . 

V%)C<ition j] ; Busi iiess ; ( )i\)cr 

f n e s c r i e ) 

i 0. PredoDiiiu'Dr t\'f5e of con)inunir\ in \v hich \ r>ij -^rcw up. Metropolitan Core: 

.one or more jLlj.icent cities witi) a population oi riiJ.nOU or niore svhieli ser\'ed as 

the ect)iiomic [oca I poin r ol rlii-se L■n^• irons.- ; Oir \- : ; conjnumits' o\ 1 ().()()() ro 

3().()()n that ^er\'es .rs tlu' economic toc.il [loint ot its en\'irons( : Town : 

cojnf))i]inr\- ot 2.3i)iJ ro 1 n.( XM) rhar sers'ivs .is the i-t onomic focal poitit ol its 

environs,: L'rh.ni Fririi^e: Lomniunii\- ot ,niy popni.uion si/e cIku has .is 

its ecor)on)ic [oial poinr a n)L'iropi)lii an L ore or a cits ;: Rural: (a comnumitv 

of less than 2,5<)n i. 



'Developed by (^)rnehus Sulliv.UK HP1)A tellow \\\ V^)cational Fducation, Michii^an State 
Uuiversitw 
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1 1. Tlic size i^t ymir high school graduating chiss was: less than 100 : 

100-199 : 200-299 : 300 or more . 

12. Wiiat is your racial derivation? 

13. Please phice an "X'' in the space corresponding to the income range which most 
closely approximates that of the home in which you were raised. 

A. Under 54,000 : B. S4,00() to S5,999 ; C. S6,000 to S7,999 ; 

D. S8, 000 to $9,999 : E. S 1 0,000 S 1 4,999 : F. 515,000 and 

over . 

14. Indicate the types ot experience you have had with children, other than teaching 



Place an '*X'' in the spaces wliich correspond to the item or items which describe the 
subject. 

1. Career Education is; (a) a major modification of our current education system 
which deals with Vvhat is wrong with the way in which youth move from school 
to work, (b) an idea for helping to make school curricula realistic, by unifying 
fragmented programs, (c) a way of providing useful education for all students, 
whcchcr they plan to enter the world of work or ,:o continue their education, (d) 
a means ot building a bridge between school and work for both youth and adults, 
(e) all ot these. 

(a) . (b) . (c) . (d) (c) . 

2. Vocational Education is: (a) training tor employment, (b) career education, (c) 
a part ot career education, (d) includes career education, (e) none of these. 

(a) . (b) . (c) , (d) , (e) . 

indicate the order in which you fee! the items foilcjwing the statements should occur. 
Begin with ciie number I (one) for the earliest and consecutively number eacii item. 
1. The following are stages of an individual's career development from early child- 
hood to adult life. 

(a) orientation to occupational clusters (jobs) and associated life style. 

(b) preparation to employability level and for some, preparation for 

career or advancement. 

(c) simple economic awareness of ^'people at work.'' 

[d] in-deptii occupational exploration and associated deveiopment ot 

cluster core skill and knowledge. 
(e) self-awareness related to occupational exploration experience with 

"people, data, and things.'" 



I). IikliLMtc wIutIkt \-()u think I'u' toHi >tatciiKMits .irc triK' or false bv placing 
true s>v •"F" lalsf ui cIk- space to the Ictt ot the siarcmcMts, 

I. 'I'Ik' teenage Lniemplnxiuent rale in this eniintrv is the highest ol any 

western r.arii)n. 

2. Fur bhiek teenagers, the mienipluvnient rate approx iiiiaces one out oi three. 

3. Neailv a I! stuJ.ents k-aw sell ( ml in the Uniced Sta:es_eacli vcar with adecjuacc 

prepcUMtion hir careers. 
4. (h-er ?>\)'''o ot the elenientarv and seccnularv school students U\ the United 

States heconie dr'.)|>outs. 

3. iMaiiv ot the dropouts consider school co be irrelevant. 

(). (ieneral curriculuni high scIk>i)I students who gradu.ite arc well prcparctl 

\ar their tuture eiidea\'ors. 
7. A large nutnber ot students who enter college or speciaNzed training 

programs d{) ni>t graduate or coniplece their training. 
H. The Federal (lovernment has been spending large sums of moiiev in man- 
power programs tor vouth unable to find their place in tiie labor market. 
9, EmjTlovers. especial Iv those in large-scale industries, are usually willing to 

hire vouth under 21 \ ears, 
Our schools, as tlie\' exist todav, have <lc monstrated their ability to prep.nv 

individuals tor lite\ role. 

11. A person nornicdiv spends most ot his lite pursuing a career. 

12. (Career education is the same as \'ocari<uial education. 

13. (.'areer education relates all educatioti to the worhl ot work. 

14. Careef development IS ci lite long process. 

15. Eiemeiitar\" teachers need not be concerned with career education. 

If). C'areer education places limits on the educational and occupation. d options 

oi i'.uli\'ieluals. 

17. Ci.ireer education places low empliasis on intellectual pursuits. 

» IS. (.'cUeer eduearivui's objectives .u'c the pre[iaiMtion tor and tlie de\"elopment 

ot a litL'-h?ng [^foducri\e career, 

IM, ('areer I'Llueatlon Lwcludes prepai.irioi^ tor protessioiial careers such .is 

thos;.* in nicLlk-ine, eii^ineerini: or education. 

2i), I'liere IS satisfaction among leading educators with the public schools as 

thev prcseiitlv are operating. 
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21. CcircLT L'diication L'ncompassL's all tv]K*s of cJiicarii^n. 

22. Vocational educators have the priinarv responsibility ior career education. 

23. Implementation of career education requires a revision ot the complete 

instructional prob^ram. 
24. Career education places emphasis upon an early selection of a lite-lonq 

career. 

25. Teachers at every level have a nieanin!;!;iul role in the career education con- 
cept. 

E. Kate your reaction ro the statement accordint^ to how vou perceive it or feel towards 
it at the moment bv placing an "X'' somewhere along each oi the seven point scales 
from strongly agree .SA to strongly disagree SD. .Space is provided at the end of this 
section for any comments you may feel aie apprcjpriate to make concernmgany of the 
statements. 

1. Career choice is being forced upon yc^uth at too early an age, 
SA : : ^: : ': : SD 

2. Tiie subjects and grade levels at wiiici) I teach or will be teaching can contribute 
toward a students career goal. 

SA : : : : : : SD 

3. For most students a career choice should be made by the tenth grade. 
SA : : : : : : SD 

4. Students whose families can provide their support after high school can affcjrd to 
pc^stpone their career choice. 

SA : : : : : : SD 

5. The present curriculum in our schools to tjuote a noted educator is "neither fish 
nor fowL neither trulv vocational nor truly academic . . therefore we should 
tnodify it. 

SA ; : : : : : SD 

6. Most of the influential elements of cnir society have been guilty of promoting the 
idea rhcU the only good education is an education capped by a college degree. 
SA : : : : : : SD 

7. 11iis idea expressed in the previous statement (no. 6) has been transmitted by our 
values, our aspirations and our silent support. It is snobbish, undemocratic, and a 
revefation of why schools fai! so many students. 

SA : : : : : : SD 

8. Our education has not been spaced out tc^ periods which are more timely fcjr its 
use thus causing an unrealistic separation of sci .-ol from work. 

SA : ^ : : : : SD 

9. Schools are irrelevant to the real world fc)r most students. 
SA : : : : : : SD 
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In. ( )tir III M )|s Im\ K)im f.uH'd riu' Jili'imiiM u hit h r^'sults from tlu* di^parit k\s between 

tile lv^^u ul")]!.'!. lives aiui pi - .nils nj tlie s». !n )ois julI :he eoiK L riis. prol-jk'ni.s. needs. 

and jspirjt n >ii s the \ ; mt h wlm .nx' in al teiul.i :k e. 

SA : : : : : : SI) 

i I. "['lie in^rriutioiial pn>L^ra!!5s v.irhiii liiir sell on Is are related speeit ieativ to ilie needs 

ut tile .K.ideinieall V able students^ 

SA : : : : : : SI) 

12. C!liildren .ire permitted to iniAu throUi^li the edue.itional swstein without showmg 
anv substanti.d i^ains in kiiowk-d^^e or skill troni the .KMdeniie subject matter to 
wliieh rliL'V are subjeeted. 

SA : : : : : : Si) 

13. The eoinp.n-tnientali/ed eLurieuliun liot^-s nor i^.-cessitate the student's application 
t)l the knouL'dj^e uutsidi- ul the elassroorn. 

SA : : : : : : SI) 

14. Edue.Kor^ ha-.e tailed to dew-lop trul\- viatile individualized proeranis and instruc- 
tion. d sir.itci^ies. 

SA : : : : : : SI) 

15. Educators have iK'\"er succeeded in .id.iptin^ proL^iatns ol instruction to the soeio- 
ecoiKunic. cultural and etlinic Llitterenees of children. 

SA : : : : : : SI) 

\(). C!onteniporar\- sc1uh)Is etnpli.isi/e the custodial tunctions of maintaining discipHrc 

.md C(Hitrol ot the sclu)ol at the expense t)i its education. d functions. 

SA : : : : : : SI) 

17. True lei;itnni/.itioii has ne\er lu-e!i i^i\'en to anv e<.lucation.d j^roL^ains other tli.in 

tlie coilegL- prci'^ar.itorw 

SA : : : : : : SI) 

Not^-: i^lcase indie. itc below .in\' eoinineius. re.ietiop.s. or <.juestions vou niav wish to stale. 
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DESCRIPTORS- *Career Education; *In-scrvice Teacher Education: *In-serv'ice Programs; 
^Management; Decision Making; Educational Change; *Educational Strategies; Instructional 
Systems: Program Planning, 

ABSTRACT— Career Education poses a challenge for in-service education and requires man> 
agemcnt decision making from all the discipline areas and teaching levels. The major theme 
of this paper is that sound planning and management of a systematic in-service delivery 
system is basic to implementing career education. A planning format is presented for use 
in determining the strategy of the in-service effort, the structure of the program to be pre- 
sented, and the instructional system which supports the effort. The second theme of the 
paper is that any in-service program dealing with a major change must consider that each 
school system generally has a large turnover of personnel, who may have little or no know- 
ledge of career education or insight into its operational meaning. A third theme concerns 
the need to create an indepth understanding of the nature of career education and how it 
can add meaning and relevance to instruction. Steps in the strategy for in-service education 
are outlined, with a strong recommendation that the school district assume the cost of the 
professional retraining for the major policy change inherent in the career education concept. 
A case study of a preservicc career education module is presented as a model for the design 
of an in-service program. Appended are instruments to assist district personnel in evaluating 
materials for career education and an attitudes survey to assess beliefs toward career educa- 
tion. 



